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beautiful; at least, that was true life. Just as true and wholesome work was the doing of deeds which increased the sum of beauty, and useless work was that which resulted in the increase of ugly things. Again, pleasure was to him the sensation and satisfaction which went with the creation of beautiful things.
Such a brief statement of his creed is easily apt to be misunderstood. One can imagine rather invertebrate creatures—of the lily and the glass of water type that the late Sir William Gilbert burlesqued in his comic opera " Patience "—thinking that they perfectly understood the sort of man that Morris was; something fragile and sentimental like themselves! They must prepare themselves for disappointment. There was never a more robust being than William Morris; there was never any one who had fewer of the obvious qualities of the sentimentalist. They will be shocked to read that he once said to his friend Burne-Jones that poetry was " tommy-rot"; and they will be equally unhappy over the story, referred to above, where Morris asked the customer who wanted refined subdued colours in his carpets, to look for what he wanted in the mud of the streets.
Morris was a man who was generally taken for a ship's mate when in his everyday clothes of blue serge with a soft hat; once, when in his working blouse, a parlourmaid took him for the butcher's boy. When a grown man with a wife and family it was his pleasure to play at pelting his guests with apples in the drawing-room, and this household of grown men and women